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’ PUBLISHED WEEKLY. There is nothing to show that God has not been - Not only the little parish of Anworth 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. speaking to His saints, His prophets, Hispreach-| on the Solway Firth, but the whole county of 
: Ancien cea: and en nies 1 the first century, in the same way that Galloway, was moved by this man’s ministry. 

: vreccteed ty He spoke to men of old, and that in their writings | People came from afar, ostensibly to hear Ruth- 


there are not precious words of God which every 
man of God would wish to receive and to obey. 
There is much ground for thinking that in other 


erford, really to see Jesus. I am not able to say 
whether this Scotch divine was a man of natu- 
ral eloquence—all that has come down to us 
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. (South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) religions besides Christianity and in other sacred | from him is already so saturated with this 
- PHILADELPHIA. literatures beside the Bible, He who has never | Christly communion that it is not possible to 
1 Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to left Himself anywhere without a witness has | discriminate surely, or to mark precisely, where 
: JOSEPH WALTON, spoken with a fulness and a richness which will | Rutherford ceases and Christ begins. But one 
; Moorzstowx, Buruixeton Co., N. J. greatly enlarge our conception of the God who | can not help feeling that the effects produced 
—_—— is the Father of every family that is named in | by his ministry were decidedly independent of 
t Entered as second-class matier at Philadelphia P.O. | heaven and earth. . . The Bible is all-im-| eloquence. Indeed eloquence is a gift which 
a portant, but it is not all that is important. . . .| the Lord does not often use much for His pur- 
a “Verbum Dei.” There is, I believe, no conceivable authority for | poses—it is a prancing palfrey which the Son 
i (Concluded from page 355.) saying that the deliverance of inspired or pro-| of Man rarely rides. Moses was not eloquent, 
In Lecture 5.—The Word of God Outside | phetic messages to men came to an abrupt end| Aaron was. The word of the Lord came con- 
, the Bible, R. F. Horton says: “It might seem} when the Canon of the New Testament was/|stantly to Moses. Aaron had gifts of speech, 
- almost impossible to exaggerate the importance | completed. The Apostolic utterances had come | but he made a golden calf. Jeremiah was not 
: of the Bible or to attach an undue value to the} to an end; the men who had been contem- | eloquent—his opponents apparently were. Jere- 
, Word of God which is for all time delivered by | poraries of the Lord Jesus passed away; and | miah stands on the summit of prophetic work, 
3 it. Yet even this apparent impossibility has| there was every reason for carefully gathering | and the wordy men who gained the popular ear 
h been effected by the narrowness and ignorance | together and preserving as a priceless treasure|in his day are pilloried in the history of the 
of men. For it has sometimes been implied, or} all these testimonies from the circle of those } Kingdom of God as deceivers. Paul was not 
: even expressly taught, not only that the Bible} who ‘had seen the Lord.’ But neither the | eloquent, so he tells us—A pollos was, and mighty 
is the Word of God, but that it alone is God’s | apostles themselves nor their Lord gave a hint | in the Scriptures, too. Yet we gather that Paul, 
C- Word, as if He had not otherwise spoken to} that the direct communication of the Spirit of | with his poor presence, his involved periods, his 
8 men, and while everything within the covers of | God with believing men was thenceforward to | arguments like the fiery grinding of a wheel on 
- the Canon is the word of God, nothing is the | cease. Rather they gave many express decla- | granite, received and delivered more of the word 
le word of God which is not written there. It is| rations to the contrary. . . . Certainly that | of the Lord than Apollos. It would be danger- 
at needless to say that the Bible itself does not| operation of the Spirit on the human mind | ous to take illustrations nearer at hand. And 
'y teach this one-sided doctrine. I am not sure} which is called inspiration had not ceased in the | it is enough simply to say that natural elo- 
e- that the Church ever taught it ex cathedra. It| days of Athanasius and of Augustine. And not-| quence may easily be a snare to a preacher. 
i. is a superstition that is born, like many other | withstanding the corruptions of the Church, and | Words may come so abundantly that he will 
- superstitions, of indolence. ‘If the Word of| the constant tendency to silence the prophets at | not wait to hear the word of the Lord. To ob- 
re God ’—so seems to argue the sluggish human | the fanes of the priests, the word of God has} tain the copious flow of ideas and images and 
le mind—‘ is really to be found, whole and sole, in | come to His chosen age after age with a direct- | feelings may be so easy to him that he will not 
asmall volume that I can put into my pocket | ness and power which were hardly surpassed in | take the trouble to traverse the barren wastes 
y and regard as a complete vade mecum, then I | apostolic times. . . . And even the savage | which lie between him and the Mount of God, 
r shall do well. I need not trouble to study any-| and barbarous races, which, according to John | or to climb the dizzy path to the gloomy cavern 
e thing else. The strenuous and often agonized | Locke, showed no trace of a faith in God, have | where the still small voice is heard. If, of 
38- experiences by which holy men of old received | been found on closer acquaintance to retain the | course, he does not shrink from the toilsome 
ek the Word were vicarious, they were meant to | distinct marks of that witness which God has | conditions and does actually receive the Word, 
~ spare me labor and sorrow. Many centuries| given to Himself in every nation and tribe of | his eloquence may stand him in good stead. 
> ago the Inspired Writers—‘“sacred penmen” they | mankind. . . . If any justification were | Eloquence is useful if the Word is there, but it 
ot have been called —through travail and pain, | needed for listening diligently to the voice of | must not be mistaken forthe Word. . . If 
through watching and waiting and prayer, re-| God which sounds outside of the Bible it might | study is the contemplation of visible things, 
ceived the whole and the final counsel of God,| be found in this, that penetrated with those | then meditation is the study of things unseen ; 
< and wrote it in a book, which I can purchase | more varied, vague, and vagrant words of God | and while much of the Word of God can come 
ill for a few coppers. I need not distress myself to | which are in our ears on every hand, we return | to us in the facts which appeal to the senses, 
M., approach the sacred mount myself, or to pene-| to the Book to find indeed that ‘God has more | when they are rightly interpreted by the Spirit, 
en trate the vail before the Holy of Holies. No} light and truth to break forth from His written | the Word of God in its fulness does not, and 
2 need for me to go away into Arabia, or in the | Word.’ ” cannot, come through the senses —‘ eye does not 
35. rsecuted solitude of Patmos to hear the voice In Lecture 6.—“ On Receiving the Word” | see, ear does not hear, the heart does not con- 
. ike the sound of many waters.’ —he says: “ We are told in the life of Samuel | ceive.’ Unless the man of God has got access 
- It is painful to be obliged to confess that the | Rutherford, one of the most immediately inspired | within the veil, unless he is accustomed to 
his shallow doctrine of Scripture which Protestant- |} men in that period of inspiration, the time of the | handle things unseen, unless his inward eye is 
in ism has hugged for two centuries or more is | Covenant and of the Confession—the mid-seven- | occupied with the immediate revelation of God, 
- simply the product of indolence and unbelief. | teenth century — that during his ministry at | unless the communications of God come to him 
his And it is doubtless very painful to those who | Anworth it was his custom to spend hours at aj|in an immediate and authentic way, he will 
ES, have rested content with it to find that it all| time in a little wood near the manse, seeking | never be able to show to men 
ills crumbles away directly any one rises out of the | and undoubtedly enjoying a direct communica-| The little path that is both steep and long, 
. slumber of dogmatism and ventures to put a} tion with Christ. He would pace up and down | which leads upward to the Spiritual City .. . 
i direct question: ‘ What proof is there in the|in the exercise of prayer ; he would wrestle and | No one is likely to enter the path of meditation 
e Bible or out of it, that the word of God is in| toil until the heavy veil grew thin—~and the | and to quiet his breast for the task of reception 





any sense confined within the Bible itself? . . | Person of his Lord was manifestly before him. ' unless he believes that there is an overarching 
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Being that waits to impress itself upon the pre- 
pared spirit, that there isa God who draws nigh 
to them that draw nigh unto Him. As a rule 
men have not faith enough to meditate. They 
have just faith enough to study, to acquire 
knowledge, to accumulate facts, and from a 
wide induction to make a venturesome guess at 
the origin or author of things. But it is a 
deeper and rare faith to be well persuaded that 
the Author of things is not far from the con; 
scious mind, and watches for the ruffled waters 
to be still that He may mirror Himself in their 
bosom and send the gleam of His glory along 
their shining surface . . Aman must walk 
as seeing Him that is invisible if he is to show 
God to men. Most people are well content with 
echoes, he must have the Voice. The hirelings 
about the house of God will be satisfied with 


recitations of past visions and the droning of 


things which others heard. The true prophet 
will hear for himself, or not speak. é 
Prayerless study may make an erudite or even 
an eloquent man, but never a preacher. Pray- 
erless meditation may issue in poetry or art, in 
tumult of stirring thought or passion of excited 
feeling—‘ while the heart muses the fire may 
burn ’—but not in a revelation of God, or an 
authentic message from His lips. A man who 
is to be the spokesman of God must be much in 
prayer ; nay, why shrink from the fine apostolic 
hyperbole ?—must pray withour ceasing.” 

The remaining quotations are extracted from 
Lecture 7—*The Logos”—and Lecture8—“The 
Preacher’s Personality.” “It is said that David 
Hume, whom we are not accustomed to think 
of as very susceptible to the message of the 
preacher, onceexclaimed on hearing John Brown 
of Haddington, ‘That is the man for me; he 
means what he says; he speaks as if Jesus 
Christ were at his elbow.’ One might have sup- 
posed that to touch David Hume a preacher 
would have to be a great metaphysician, learned 
in what was then ‘modern thought,’ and with 
a ready armoury of proofs or arguments or evi- 
dences. But it was not so. The most forcible 
arguments would probably have been turned 
on the polished shield and breastplate of the 
sceptical philosophy. Appeals to the feelings 
would have been equally vain; for rationalism 
counts it a point of honour to cover all the hu- 
man emotions with the close buckler of criticism. 
But a man speaking as if Jesus Christ were at 
his elbow was an argument, an appeal, which 
the great thinker was not studious to rebut. 
And we may say without undue censoriousness 
that the rarity of preaching which possesses 
this subtle quality accounts to a large extent 
for the prevailing indifference to sermons. .. . 
Is Christ lifted up? Is He evidently set forth 
before their eyes? Are they sent away ravished 
with the thought of Him, drawn to Hin, filled 
with Him? Then they will be very lenient to the 
preacher who, though not learned or eloquent 
or attractive, had submitted his body as a whole 
offering to God for the manifestation of Christ 
to the people. But this may be safely ad- 
vanced, that the personal contact with Christ 
experienced along the covert path of meditation, 
is precisely what the preacher wants in this as 
in every age. 

There never was a stronger or a stranger 
image used by a religious teacher than that 
command which the Lord gave His disciples to 
eat His flesh and drink His blood. Its signifi- 
cance is so deep and so exacting that we cannot 
wonder if men have tried to evade its searching 
demands by eating and drinking the bread and 
the wine of the Sacrament with the robust faith 
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that this is what He meant. But no one who 
reads the sixth chapter of St. John would for a 
moment suppose that he was speaking of any- 
thing so external, so material, or, let us say it with 
all deference to those who differ from us, so trivial 
as this. It is evident that the figure of speech 
must be interpreted in a spiritual experience, 
for as He says, ‘ It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I 
have spoken unto you are spirit’ (vi. 63). . . 
We are so accustomed to think of prayer as an 
utterance to God that we sometimes overlook 
the other side of it. But Christian prayer is as 
much an utterance from God, for the Spirit 
within makes the intercession, the voice of God 
speaks through the soul like the wind in the 
strings of a harp. A true preacher must be 
much in secret prayer, and in prayer of a specific 
kind, viz., prayer in the name of Jesus. It is 
not enough that he should wrestle with his 
doubts, as John Foster did—marking a little 
track in the isle of his chapel, where, through 
the long nights, he paced backwards and for- 
wards in spiritual exercise, and gradually de- 
clared victory. While prayer is only a conflict 
with doubt, or even a resistance to the enemy, 
while it is a toilsome climb up a narrow steep 
to heights that have not been sighted, it may 
be very necessary, very useful, and even very 
helpful to the preacher who has to address souls 
in doubt, but it is not yet prayer in the name 
of Jesus. To pray in His name means to occupy 
His standpoint in prayer, to pray with His con- 
victions, with His assurance, with His results. 
It is therefore the outcome of an identification 
with Him, when the soul, passing the foam- 
drenched headlands, and crossing the bar, lies 
in the still haven of the Lord’s own serene con- 
sciousness with the Father. The Father always 
heareth Him. The Father always hears those 
who thus stand in Him, enveloped in his per- 
sonality, filled with His Spirit, and pray. Prayer 
was the breath that the Son breathed on earth, 
and he who is in Christ, and is assimilating 
Christ, breathes the same atmosphere ; his bosom 
rises and falls with the same rhythmic move- 
ment Only so can he show, what is 
indeed the fact, that all real prayer is the op- 
eration of God in the soul, the preliminary pro- 
cess by which He carries out His great spiritual 
purposes. In one sense no man ever prays for 
God, for when he prays God is already there. 
° ‘ Devotion is not to be acquired in 
the joyousness of feast and festival, but in sor- 
row and silence. All joy that comes not from 
God passes quickly away, and leaves the soul 
stained and wounded ** Prosperity and joy are 
the bane of prophets and of apostles. God does 
not inflict on them that bane. The true argu- 
ment against asceticism is that it is unnecessary ; 
it is the wilful adoption of a discipline which 
God carries out better in his own way. The 
Askesis, or spiritual gymnastic of the man of 
God, is determined by the very conditions of his 
work. He has to receive the Word of God for 
himself—that Word in its fulness is a suffering 
and a crucified Saviour, and to receive Him 
must mean to suffer with Him, and to be cruci- 
fied with Him. Let a man be resolutely set on 
thus receiving, that he may preach, the true 
Word of God, and he will find himself com- 
mitted to a way which is more laborious and 
painful than the hair-shirt of the anchorite or 
the whip of the Flagellant. His face will be 
anointed with joy, and deep down in his heart 
will sing the quiet waters ef peace that flow 


*Thomas A Kempis, Garden of Roses, p. 24. 


from God and to God, but the joy and the peace 
will be of the kind which the world would call 
sorrow and conflict. For the path he treads ig 
the way of study and meditation and prayer— 
study of Christ, the Man of Sorrows and ac. 
quainted with grief, meditation on Christ until 
Christ is formed within him, prayer in Christ 
until the wells of supplication which are un- 
sealed in the closing chapters of the Fourth 
Gospel, in Gethsemane and on the cross, are 
rising and throbbing in him. . . . 

I have certainly spoken in vain unless you 
are prepared to admit that while God may un- 
doubtedly speak to men in many ways, and 
without any human intervention at all, He will 
not, even if He could, use evil men to be the 
ministrants of His Word. Evil men may serve 
as prie-ts, no doubt. Evil men may make vig. 
orous and loyal ecclesiastics. But, as in the old 
external covenant they must be pure who bear 
the vessels of the Lord, so in the spiritual so- 
ciety of Christ no man can see God unless he is 
pure in heart, and no man can either receive or 
deliver the Word of God unless he is inwardly 
cleansed, his unclean lips touched with a pun- 
fying coal,and his conduct made a not altogether 
imperfect mirror of Him whom he is called to 
preach. My attention was called some 
time ago to a clergyman in a fashionable En- 
glish watering-place, who not only practised, 
but even preached, the doctrine that the people 
were to do what he told them and not what he 
did ; his conduct was openly and notorious! 
out of harmony with the gospel, but he fell back 
on the Articles of his Church, and encouraged 
his hearers to believe that the grace of the 
Church was flowing through his own eloquent 
but insincere lips. It is a melancholy illustra. 
tion of the degradation which is resulting in 
England from the revival of a debased ecclesi- 
asticism, that this church was always crowded 
with young men and young women who were 
only too glad to find a doctrine which could 
reconcile a certain religious profession with an 
unmodified worldliness ‘ 

And before I go any further, let me utter my 
protest against the danger of popularity. Popu- 
lar preacher! it is a term that fills one with mis- 
giving. What has the preacher to do with 
popularity! Is it not enough that the disciple 
should be as his Lord? Was his Lord a popu- 
lar preacher? Yes, perhaps, in the sense that 
the people felt compelled to listen, but no, cer- 
tainly no, in the sense that they were prepared 
to give Him a high social standing, a tribute of 
admiration or veneration, or a large endow- 
ment of earthly good. Popular the Master was 
in the greatest way. He has for nearly nine- 
teen centuries drawn men unto Himself, and 
His brief utterances have riveted the attention 
of one generation after another. But the popu- 
larity of this noble kind was secured by a 
method and a preaching which roused all the 
orthodoxies of His day into bitter opposition 
and led to his crucifixion at the hands of the 
ecclesiastical authorities of His nation. This is 
the only popularity which the minister of Christ 
should covet or expect. 4 

When a man has begun to admit to himself 
that, in order to receive the word of God, he 
must quiet his spirit and lie bare before God, 
like the placid waters of a lake which receives 
the image of the Infinite Heavens, and that be- 
fore he can deliver what he has received he 
must permit it to have free course and be glori- 
fied in his own person, until the light begins to 
shine not only as a reflection on his face, but as 
a lamp that sends its rays up from within ; when 





the high call of God sounds in his heart that he 
should first practice what he is to preach, and 
should first be what he invites others to become; 
he is set on a way of rigorous self-discipline and 
manful wrestling with hydra-headed monsters, 
which has little tendency to puff him up, but 
rather keeps him forever concerned and watch- 
fal and indescribably humble. ° , ‘ 

That is the true egotism, the retention of the 
sinful I, that was to be crucified with Christ and 
was not, and the perpetual flaunting of the im- 
perfections of the soul, which was to have been 
subdued and quickened by the power of the 
Risen Christ and is not. Unhappily, the humility 
which refuses to accept the great responsibility 
of becoming, through a lively faith, a true ex- 
hibition of Christ’s saving power, proves to be 
nothing but a limitation of his saving power 
and a slur upon the fulness of his salvation. 
Like priest, like people. If the very pastors of 
Christ’s flock refuse the command of God, ‘ Be 
ye holy, as I also am holy,’ it is no wonder that 
the standard of Christian achievement is low 
among the sheep of His fold. ‘If gold shall 
rust, what will the iron do?’ 

I conceive, therefore, the real preacher of the 
word as one who is, before all other things, oc- 
cupied in keeping clean the vessel which is to 
deliver and distribute the things of God, ‘ purg- 
ing himself from all defilement of the flesh and 
of the spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God.’ His chief concern is not to prepare ser- 
mons, but to prepare himself to deliver sermons. 
He is no vender of simples that he has not 
tried, but the supreme instance of the effect 
which his simplescan produce. . ‘ ‘ 

He preaches the Atonement, and there is 
more than one fault of logic in his exposition, 
but he is so obviously at one with God Himself 
that the severest critic inclines to follow his way, 
if not to use his arguments. He blunders, pos- 
sibly, in his presentation of the Trinity, uses a 
trivial illustration, and you would think has 
sent a score of his most thoughtful people over 
to Unitarianism. But no, he was himself the 
best illustration of the Trinity, for the Son of 
God was manifestly to him the means of resting 
in His Father’s bosom, and the Spirit that gave 
vitality to his imperfect words was more sensi- 
bly Divine than the Athanasian Creed had 
made it.” 


FEARLESSNESS IN Gop’s Service.—Confi- 
dence in authority gives assurance to him who 
represents authority. The mounted policeman 
whose horse is stationed in the center of a crowd- 
ed Berlin street has no fear that his position will 
be encroached upon. He is the representative 
of the German government, and he has implicit 
confidence in that government. The unmounted 
London policeman, who, without show of club 
or weapon, raises one hand, and brings to a halt 
the carriage of the Lord Mayor or the coster- 
monger’s cart, is the representative of the British 
government; that thought is all-inspiring to 
him in his duty-doing. The man who is in God’s 
service, mounted or on foot, is the representative 
of a greater power than the empire of Germany 
or of Great Britain. With what God-given as- 
surance should he act in the interests of his 
King !—Selected. 


Berne an acknowledged minister amongst 
Friends, and frequently engaged in Gospel labors 
for the good of others, Peter Yarnall found it 
needful to watch against his natural eloquence 
and the fervor of his own spirit in the Lord’s 
cause.— Selected. 
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Western Quarterly Meeting. 


In company with some other friends, the 
writer attended this meeting on the twenty- 
second of Fifth Month. The recent rains and 
damp atmosphere had greatly refreshed vegeta- 
tion, so that everything wore a pleasing appear- 
ance, and the country looked as beautiful as it 
is common to see it. 

Western Quarterly Meeting is held at Lon- 
don Grove, three or four thiles from Toughke- 
namon, the nearest point on the railroad. This 
renders it somewhat difficult of access to stran- 
gers from a distance, and this had given some 
support to the plan to change the place of hold- 
ing it to West Grove, which is a railroad sta- 
tion. But it had long been held at London 
Grove, where a large stone house, numerous 
horse-sheds and roomy grounds were available. 
So, after deliberation, it had been decided to 
make no change at present, but to make ar- 
rangements for the free transfer to and from 
London Grove of such Friends as might come 
by rail to West Grove. So, on dismounting 
from the cars, we found a Friend ready to 
take care of us. The ride of five miles io a 
carriage was an interesting one. Directly after 
leaving West Grove, we passed through the 
beautiful Harmony Valley, where, long years 
ago, an Irish Friend found a spring of water and 
a home, which had been shown to him in a 
dream in his own country before he had crossed 
the ocean, and which, for a number of genera- 
tions remained in the possession of his descend- 
ants. We soon after passed a large quarry of 
limestone, which has been extensively worked 
for building stone. The owners of the quarry 
had made explorations by sinking holes with 
diamond drills, and had satisfied themselves 
that the surface stone was underlaid by a bed 
of white crystalline marble, and in one corner 
of the great excavation they had quarried down 
far enough to expose this, and even to procure 
some blocks of the marble. An intelligent 
Friend of the neighborhood said that just above 
the marble there was a layer of darker stone, 
resembling tale in its appearance. It would be 
a matter of some geological interest to know 
what this material was, but we had no opportu- 
nity of examining it or of obtaining specimens. 
Our mission had a different object, and my 
companions were far more concerned about the 
spiritual welfare of the people they were visit- 
ing than the geological features of their country. 
Yet the woman Friend had an observant eye, 
and as we were riding along she made an ex- 
clamation of delight at the bloom of a tulip 
poplar by the road-side. It was a tree which 
does not grow in her distant home, and she 
seemed much pleased when the carriage was 
stopped and a branch loaded with flowers and 
leaves was placed in her hands. As we rode 
through the woodlands, the ferns arrested her 
attention, and she admired the peculiar Aspid- 
ium acrostichoides, which also was a stranger. 
Indeed, the rapid development of vegetation 
had brought forward many species of plants, 
which, under other circumstances, I would have 
been glad to have collected and identified 

After taking my seat in the old stone house, 
I remembered many of the worthies who in the 
last sixty years had passed from works to re- 
wards, such as Samuel Swayne, Isaac and Sarah 
Hayes, John Letchworth, William Walter, Ben- 
jamin and Margaret Maule, etc., and the desire 
was felt that, through submission to the heart- 
changing power of Divine grace, many of those 
present might be prepared to fill their places as 
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faithful servants of Christ. A somewhat similar 
concern seemed to be a prominent feature in 
the vocal ministry of the meeting. We were 
earnestly and affectionately exhorted to seek to 
enter in at the narrow gate of self-denial, to 
bear the yoke of Christ and to seek, first, the 
kingdom of heaven and the righteousness there- 
of. A sweet degree of tendering and contriting 
power attended the public declarations. The 
promises held up to view, while proceeding 
from the love and mercy of our Father in 
Heaven, were contingent upon our individual 
faithfulness. On the whole, it was believed to 
be a solid and profitable meeting. J. W. 


From ‘“* THE BRITISH FRIEND.” 


Western Quakerism. 


The growing similarity of the views and prac- 
tices of Western Friends in America with those 
of the Evangelical Churches around them is 
evidenced in the printed reports which appear 
week by week in The American Friend. The 
methods adopted in many of their meetings 
seem closely allied to Methodism. We gladly 
recognize the vigorous Christian work carried 
on in the West, and the earnest efforts of de- 
voted men and women to influence for good the 
populations around them. We cannot doubt 
that much blessing is brought to human hearts 
by the instrumentalities that are used, just as is 
the case in sincere religious effort under every 
branch of the Christian Church, not excepting 
even the sacerdotal system of Roman Cathol- 
icism. 

But our sympathy with all efforts that make 
for the betterment of human life, and lift it up 
out of lower to higher conditions, by whomso- 
ever and howsoever wrought, does not alter our 
regret that the message and work of Quakerism 
in the Western States should have lapsed in so 
many respects. In not a few ways their meth- 
ods have become a mere imitation of those of 
other Churches, and the practical application of 
the principal features which characterized the 
Friend, and made the Quaker organization of 
the past a high and worthy spiritual force, has 
undergone fundamental change. 

Any English Friend reading these reports, 
and that of the California Yearly Meeting just 
held, will be struck with the fact that most of 
the religious meetings are “ conducted,” whether 
as ordinary or special meetings, that they com- 
mence with congregational singing, and have 
the routine of prayer, reading, preaching, and 
song, under the regulation of a “conducted” 
contro! or pastorate. 

Our Non-conformist Church services in this 
country are “conducted” services; they are 
usually led by a salaried minister who controls 
and guides the procedure. We see but little 
real difference in the recorded accounts we so 
often read of tae meetings and religious activi- 
ties of our Western Friends, and the methods 
exhibited in the free Churches of this country. 

We read an interesting article in a recent 
issue of the same Journal on the “Solemnizing 
of Marriages by Friends,” written by the Editor 
of the now absorbed Christian Worker. From 
this it is quite evident that the new system of 
the West has followed the popular method. The 
Quaker pastor performs the function just as the 
Methodist minister does. It is true the pastor 
disclaims a priestly office, but it is difficult to 
perceive the difference in essence in the attitude 
the pastor assumes. 

The paper states: —“I close by giving a de- 
scription of an ordinary wedding where a minis- 
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tering Friend serves. Standing before the bride 
and groom, the minister usually makes some 
appropriate remarks, reading from the Scripture ; 
at his request the parties join their right hands; 
he then repeats a ceremony something like this: 
‘ Dost thou, A. B., in the fear of the Lord and 
before these witnesses, take D. E., to be thy wife, 
promising, with Divine assistance, to be unto 
her a faithful and affectionate husband until 
death shall separate you?’ The man responds, 
‘I do” He then repeats similar words to the 
woman, and after her response, he says: ‘ Trust- 
ing this marriage is consummated in the will of 
God, I do now, by authority vested in me asa 
minister of the Gospel, pronounce you to be 
husband and wife.’ This is followed by prayer, 
uttered by the minister or some one else. The 
reader is left to judge as to whether in this sim- 
ple service there is anything of sacerdotalism.” 

We do not call in question the solemnity of 
the occasion nor the sincerity of all concerned, 
any more than we do that of the Anglican or 
Nonconformist Churches; but we do say it is 
out of harmony with our ideas of the functions 
of a minister in connection with the solemniza- 
tion of marriage, as these have ever been held 
by Friends. In this Society ministers never as- 
sumed that “authority was vested in them as 
ministers of the Gospel to pronounce,” man and 
woman to be husband and wife. 

If our Friends of the West are satisfied to 
allow their spiritual independence and liberty 
to pass out of their control—a freedom pur- 
chased at so dear a price by the fathers who 
have fallen on sleep—the result which has al- 
ways ensued in the history of the Churches will 
inevitably come, and real Quakerism will only 
represent an historical cause. 

Yet all the time we have bodies of Friends 
in those parts sad at heart and pained in spirit 
at the departures and changes that have come 
in their day, to whom our Yearly Meeting might 
offer continuous brotherly sympathy. Why our 
Yearly Meeting does not come forward and 
give them a full recognition of fellowship it is 
difficult to explain. We are very ready to con- 
done, or to find excusing reasons for the new 
methods of the West, and to accept the state- 
ment that Friends there are only adapting them- 
selves to their environment. If we had the 
honesty to extend the dictum so often used to 
the new “ Friends’ Church” of “ being all things 
to all men,” we should surely be less unwilling 
to reach out our hands to those who are our 
natural brothers in religious fellowship and 
practice, and who both need and deserve our 
warmest sympathy, generously and not grudg- 
ingly extended. 

The following communication was published 
in The Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, Fourth 
Month 11, 1896. Its statement of existing facts 
only confirms the sentiments we have expressed, 
and needs no further comment. 

“A letter published in one of the southern 
California newspapers, and which a Friend on 
that coast sends us, is headed ‘ The Quakers do 
sing,’ and reads as follows : 

“Whittier, March 4, 1896.—(To the Editor 
of the Times.) I desire to correct a statement 
made by Mr. Sankey in the Christian conven- 
tion last Saturday, that the Quakers do not like 
singing, and that they have always ignored it. 
In this, Brother Sankey. is at least twenty-five 
years behind the times. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, the Friends are just as fond of singing, 
and practise it just as much as any other body 
of professed Christians. 

“In all the Yearly Meetings of Friends on 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































this continent, except Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, singing is recognized as a part of Divine 
worship, and very few meetings are held where 
nore or less singing is not heard.” 






THE FRIEND. 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


The Ogden Land Company. 

Many of those who have been interested in 
| the welfare of the Indians on the Alleghany 
and Cattaraugus Reservations in southwestern 
New York, have frequently heard of the claim 
to these reservations held by the company under 
the above name, and also probably at times of 
the active efforts it has made to obtain posses. 
sion of these lands. In the last report to the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia of 
the Committee appointed by it to assist in the 
improvement of these Indians, this claim was 
again referred to, and mention was also made of 
a legal opinion upon its nature and value, which 
from the official approval which has been ac. 
corded to it at Washington, has been felt to be 
of unusual interest and importance. It may 
be satisfactory to the readers of Tur Frrenp 
to review some of the facts connected with the 
origin and history of this Company, and the 
events which have brought it into prominence 
at several periods during the present century. 

The rights or powers which this Company 
possesses date from the year 1786, when a 
settlement was made by the States of New York 
and Massachusetts of a controversy which had 
arisen between them, as to a large territory in- 
cluded in the State of New York, which New 
York claimed by reason of a grant of Charles 
II, King of England in 1664, and Massachusetts 
claimed under the grant of King James I, to the 
Plymouth Company in 1628-9. 

It was decided by this Convention which met 
at Hartford, Conn., to settle this controversy, 
that New York should have the right of “ Gov- 
ernment, sovereignty, and jurisdiction,” and 
Massachusetts the “ pre-emption of the soil of 
the native Indians and all other estate (except 
sovereignty and jurisdiction)” in the disputed 






























For “THE FRIEND.” 
OUR JOURNEY. 


In the east a glorious sunrise 
Hung on the desert’s farthest rim, 
And a pilgrim began his way 
On an unknowgpath to him. 
The day with its toil and burden, 
The heat of the sultry noon ; 
The thirst for the running waters 
Made weary all too soon. 


In the west a peaceful sunset 
And a roseate afterglow ; 
The vision of palms accomplished,— 
He knoweth the way we go! 
No mirage of the desert 
Could seem one-half so grand 
As the oasis found at evening 
In the midst of a weary land. 


The trail on the boundless desert, 
The thirst for the wayside well ; 

Whatever the Father meted, 
Whatever in life befell; 

The day with its heat and burden 
And strife, if strife be best ; 

But like to an angel’s visit 
Is the sweet oasis rest. 


If the weary way seemed long 

And the sands were wet with tears, 
The evening blossomed with song 

That gladdened the coming years, 
For the wastes of life were wide 

And they seemed more good and fair 
Because of the bright casis 

Of one earnest, answered prayer! 

G. G. M. 





Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
“ Not only for some task sublime 
Thy help do I implore; 
Not only at some solemn time 











Thy holy spirit pour, 


But for each daily task of mine 
I need Thy quickening power ; 
I need Thy presence everywhere, 
I need Thee every hour.” 
T. H. Grru. 


—_.- 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

“ Howheit in vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men” 
(Mark vii: 11). 

What though it be in vain to republish to the 
world that which has been written, however 
good, yet, it is man’s highest duty to worship 
God in Spirit and in Truth, also to pray accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Holy Spirit. Wor- 
ship and prayer should become the theme to 
dwell upon by every professor of religion. 
Worship is not confined to time or place, 
neither to circumstance public or private. The 
lover of supreme good delights to hold spiritual 
communion with God and to serve Him day and 
night in the heart’s Holy Temple. The patri- 
arch Jacob worshipped God leaning on his 
staff. In old age, especially, the advantage of 
religion is very great. “Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men.” It 
is the religion of Jesus Christ that adorns the 
human character whether young or old. How 
wonderfully itis needed when crippled with in- 
firmity and without earth’s comforts; then to 
realize that there is in Heaven an enduring 
treasure laid up in store, yes, according to the 
experience of an apostle, “A house not made 
with hands—a building of God Eternal in the 
heavens.” Purse R, GIrrorb. 

PROVIDENCE, Fifth Month 13th, 1896. 





territory ; which rights were mutually granted 
and released by each State to the other by an 
agreement signed by ten Commissioners, four 


ot whom were appointed by Massachusetts and 


six by New York. 

By one of the articles of this agreement: it 
was provided that “the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts may grant the right of pre-emption of 
the whole or any part of the said lands and ter- 
ritories to any person or persons, who by virtue 
of such grant shall have good right to exting- 
uish by purchase the claims of the native In- 
dians; providing however, that no purchase, 
from the native Indians by any such grantee or 
grantees shall be valid, unless the same shall be 
made in the presence of and approved by a 
superintendent to be appointed for such pur- 
pose by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and having no interest in such purchase, and 
unless such purchase shall be confirmed by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

In 1791 Massachusetts granted its title and 
interest in about 5,000,000 acres of this land to 
Robert Morris, widely known as a financier 
during the Revolutionary War, who after pur- 
chasing different tracts of land from the Indians 
disposed of a large part of it to the Holland 
Land Company, whose operations subsequently 
spread over a wide area in Western New York. 
The Holland Land Company in 1810 sold to 
David A. Ogden the right of pre-emption to 
six tracts reserved to the Indians, among which 
are the Alleghany and Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tions, 197,835 acres in all, for fifty cents per acre. 

In a recent letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior respecting this matter, submitted to Con- 
gress, he states: “ The claim of the Ogden Co. 
is a peculiar one, and the problem of determin- 
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nest. These are woven in and out and fastened 
together by a mucous secretion taken from a 
pore, and the fish can be seen rubbing himself 
against the material. Finally, when the mass 
assumes an oval shape, as large, perhaps, as an 
egg, the fish bores through it like a bobbin, 
making an opening that extends through the 
nest. Into this the female is driven, and the 
eggs deposited, and in a short time a filmy 
cloud of little fishes will be seen, which are zeal- 
ously guarded until they are large enough to 
care for themselves. 

Once, while rowing in one of the little, se- 
cluded bays of the St. Lawrence River, my boat 
suddenly grounded on a heap of small stones, 
which arose to a height of three or four feet. I 
supposed, at first, that it was a coal-dump from 
some steam-launch. The heap presented a sin- 


when she overheard the General attempting, in 
a low voice, to intercede in her behalf. ‘My 
dear,’ he was remarking, ‘I would say no more. 
Perhaps she was not alone.’ His intercession 
stopped Miss Nellie in her retreat. She re- 
opened the door, and advanced to the General 
with a firm step. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘ you brought 
me up to tell the truth, and when I told grand- 
mamma I was alone, I hope you believe I was 
alone.” The General made one of his most 
courtly bows. ‘My child,’ he replied, ‘I beg 
your pardon.’”— The Presbyterian. 


Clerk, and Henry John Allen and Edwin Squire 
as Assistant Clerks, for the ensuing year. sae 
Friends expressed approval, and the reappointment 
was accordingly accepted. 

Epistles were next read from Canada, New York 
New England, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wilmington, Western, Kansas, Iowa and 
Oregon Yearly Meetings. 

Henry Wigham said we should make allowance 
for the peculiar circumstances in some of these 
meetings; and so long as they did not change the 
rules of this religious Society, a great deal of lib- 
erty should be allowed; but it has always been un- 
derstood that one of our great principles is the 
freedom of the Gospel ministry, and anything 
which encroaches on that must be looked upon 
with a considerable amount of anxiety. 

Fifth-day morning, Fourth Month 30th, an 
epistle from California Yearly Meeting was read. 
Jonathan E. Rhoads said, in connection with what 
passed in our meeting yesterday, that he felt if 





Items. 

Dublin Yearly Meeting.—The meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders was held on Third-day, twenty- 
eighth of Fourth Month. Certificates and minutes 
were read on behalf of the following Friends, to 
whom a cordial welcome was given: Jonathan E. 





gular appearance, rising directly from the bot- 
tom, with no stones in its immediate vicinity. 
Several other heaps were found in the bay, some 
representing an accumulated weight of over a 
ton. 

These stone-heaps were the nests of a fish— 
Bulimus—which carries the stones, one by one, 
and drops them in a place selected, until a 
stone-heap is the result. In this the eggs are de- 
posited and the young find security. ‘I'he nests 
are built by several fishes, and are the results of 
many seasons of work. One nest I observed 
reached so near the surface that it was frozen 
in with the surface-ice every winter. It was ten 
feet across at the base, at least four feet in 
height and made up of thousands of stones, 
which had been collected from far and near. 

More wonderful than this, as a communal 
enterprise, is the nest of the lamprey eel. One 
observed in a New England river was from 
twenty to thirty feet in length and three or four 
feet in height, and presented a perfect curve 
against the stream. Dozens of lampreys were 
employed in its construction, and stones as 
large as half a brick were transported by the 
fish. Their method was to search up stream, 
and, when a stone was found, to fasten the 
sucker-like mouth upon it, and by a wriggling 
movement lift it from the bottom, when the cur- 
rent would bear them down to the nest, where 
it was dropped. The eggs were deposited among 
the stones, and the crevices of the stone fortress 
afforded the young protection until they were 
able to care for themselves. This nest was added 
to year atter year, and ultimately became a 
menace to the navigation of small craft, and a 
monument to the construction ability and en- 
ergy of certain fishes.— Charles Frederick Holder. 





A Truta-Lovine Grri.—In Lossing’s his- 
tory of the life of Martha Washington we find 
this incident regarding Nellie Custis’ love of 
truth: 

“She was young and romantic, and was fond 
of wandering alone in the woods of Mount Ver- 
non by moonlight. Her grandmamma thought 
it wrong and unsafe, and scolded and coaxed 
her into a promise that she would not wander 
into the woods again unaccompanied. But the 
young lady was missing one evening, and was 
finally brought home from the interdicted woods 
to the drawing-room, where the General was 
walking up and down with his hands behind 
him, according to his wont. Mrs. Washington, 
seated in her great arm chair, opened a severe 
reproof. Poor Miss Nellie was reminded of her 
promise, and taxed with her delinquency. She 
admitted her fault, but assayed no excuse, and 
when there was a slight pause, moved to retire 
























Rhoads, from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and his 
companion, Ephraim Smith ; James Cary Thomas, 
from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and his companion, 
James Carey, Jr., Robert Firth Crosland, from 
Brighouse Monthly Meeting. 
Woodard were also present, on whose behalf cer- 
tificates were read in Yearly Meeting last year. 


minister from the smaller body of Friends in Iowa, 
with which we do not correspond, was on the 
premises, and asked permission to be present, which 
was freely granted, as also to his companion, John 
Anderson, of Ardrossan, Scotland. 


isters and elders contained some very encouraging 
features, and gave evidence of the existence of in- 
creased religious life. The number of ministers re- 
ported was in Ulster 22, in Leinster 14, and in 
Munster 6 ; total, 42 (last year 44). Elders in Ul- 
ster, 41, in Leinster 37, in Munster 14; total, 95 
(last year 98). The time given to the considera- 
tion of these reports was one of deep religious ex- 
ercise and profit. 


of our being individually faithful to the pointings 
of duty if the body is to prosper, and that we must 
be fed ourselves before we can feed others. 


the need of knowing the Lord’s restraining power, 
so that the message He may entrust to us to deliver 
may not be obscured by our speaking on several 
other subjects. 


the Yearly Meeting began with a meeting for wor- 


ship at ten o’clock, followed immediately by a 
joint sitting of men and women Friends. 


from the room. She was just shutting the door, ! 


Luke and Elvira 


The Clerk mentioned that Archibald Crosbie, a 


The reports from the Quarterly Meetings of Min- 


James Green pointed out afresh the importance 


Jonathan E. Rhoads counselled ministers as to 


On Fourth-day morning, Fourth Month 29th, 


Certificates and minutes of the Friends present 


at this Yearly Meeting in the work of the ministry 
as read at the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
were again read. 


The Clerk said there was a certificate on the 


table on behalf of Archibald Crosbie, of Iowa, from 
one of the bodies with which we do not correspond, 
and suggested that, as was done last year, the 
minute should be read and not recorded. Several 


Friends having expressed approval, the certificate 
was read. Henry Wigham desired to extend the 
word of welcome to Archibald Crosbie, who was 
for many years a member of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, then living in Glasgow. 

John Orr Green expressed sympathy with our 
friend Archibald’ Crosbie. John Gough united, 
and wished that there was some way to recognize 
his presence at our meeting. Henry Thompson 
concurred, and thought ita pity to leave it entirely 
unrecorded. The Clerk, while regretting the dif- 
ferences between us and this meeting in America, 
said that until a change comes in the relationship 
between us, it would be unwise to place upon our 
minutes these records. Frederic Wood and E. H. 
Bell having also spoken, Archibald Crosbie said 
that before leaving home he quite knew the differ- 
ences existing, and since he had come amongst us 


he had been received in a manner above what he 
He felt a bond of unity with us 


had expected. 
above what is merely associated with organization. 


Fourth-day afternoon, the representatives re- 
commended the reappointment of George Grubb as 































this meeting gave a firm and decided protest against 
that which has taken place so manifestly amon 
the meetings of the American continent it weal 
not be without its effect. It may be set down asa 
settled truth, as our firm conviction, that to pay 
people for preaching is not consistent with the 
freedom of Christ’s Gospel. He wished to encour- 
age Friends here to guard against any encroach- 
ment in connection with this matter, and keep 
their hands clear, so as to be able to speak more 
effectively to those meetings in America where 
these practices are carried on. 


The statistical returns from the Quarterly Meet- 


ings were read, showing a total membership in 
the Yearly Meeting of 2,610, a net increase of 6 on 
last year. Ulster Quarterly Meeting has increased 
30, Leinster Quarterly Meeting decreased 7, and 
Munster decreased 17. The “ attenders” number 
428 (exclusive of “ children of tender age”). There 
have been 11 marriages of members according to 
rule, and 12 otherwise. 


A letter was read from the Clerk of Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting, explaining the reason for not 
reading the Epistle addressed to that meeting last 
year. In the course of the letter, he wrote: “In 
performing the duty thus devolved upon me, I take 
pleasure in testiiying to the kind feeling that pre- 
vailed in the meeting towards Friends of Dublin 
Yearly Meeting, as shown by the expression of 
many of the members.” 


Joseph Radley thought we should feel grateful 


for the spirit shown in that letter. 


Henry John Allen considered that the kindliness 


and sympathetic tone of the letter from their Clerk 
must suggest the probability that as time goes on 
difficulties may be removed and these bonds drawn 
still closer. 


Many Friends gave utterance to the same senti- 


ments, and a minute was made heartily recipro- 
cating the feeling of brotherly kindness expressed 
in this message from Philadelphia, and desiring 
the strengthening of the bonds of Christian love 
between us. 


In reference to American correspondence, it was 


stated, that “Some of the meetings with which we 
correspond have practices with which we disagree ; 


whilst there are some smaller bodies with which 
we have unity and yet have no correspondence.” 

No minute was made on this subject, the matter 
being left to the consideration of Friends. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 6, 1896. 














Although it has been a number of years 
since the following remarkable narrative was 
originally published in the British Friend, the 
lesson of instruction which it conveys is not out 
of date at this time. 

Ourearly Friends laid great stress on the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart of every man, 
and placed their hope of salvation on the good- 


ness of God as shown in the atoning sacrifice of 
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his beloved Son, and also in the visitations of 


his Divine Grace, which tend to humble man 
and bring him into a state of faithful submis- 
sion to the will of God. That deeply experi- 
enced elder, the late Jonathan Evans, says in 


one of his letters that the operation of this 


Divine power which brings the creature into 
the dust, is the great object of the Enemy’s 
hatred, at which he is ever aiming his shafts; 


and if he can bring people to believe that their 


salvation is secure without experiencing that 
humiliation and change of beart which follow 
true repentance, he is satisfied. 

The unsanctified heart shrinks from the hum- 
bling communion with the spirit of God, in 
which its own weakness and depravity are felt, 
and it finds nothing to please its own vanity and 
self-love ; and would fain climb towards heaven 
by some ‘other way. 

The Society of Friends has ever accepted the 
sacred Scriptures as a true record of the events 
they relate, and of the doctrines they proclaim. 
But it has also taught, that, the deep spiritual 
truths they are designed to teach can only be 
rightly learned and appreciated by those to 
whom they are unfolded, and made clear by the 
operation of that Divine Word, which giveth 
understanding to the simple. Although they 
prized the Holy Scriptures as a help from the 
Head of the Church, yet their main reliance 
was upon the help of the spirit of Christ to en- 
large their spiritual capacity, and to teach them 
his ways and enable them to walk in it. Hence, 
through their faithfulness in waiting upon and 
learning of their Divine Master, there were 
raised up from the ignorant classes noble in- 
struments in the Lord’s hands, who were deeply 
learned in the school of Christ. Robert Bar- 
clay in his Apology, bears this testimony : 

“In our day God hath raised up witnesses 
for Himself, as He did fishermen of old; many, 
yea, most of whom are laboring and mechanic 


men, who, altogether without that learning [of 


school divinity] have, by the power and spirit 


of God, struck at the very root and ground of 


Babylon ; and in the strength and might of this 
power, have gathered thousands by reaching 
their consciences, unto the same power and life, 
who, as to the outward part have been far 
more knowing than they, yet not able to resist 
the virtue that proceeded from them.” 

Not only as a preparation for the ministry, 
but for their individual growth in grace, Friends 
from the beginning have depended upon the 
teachings and openings of the spirit of Christ, 
as the foundation of all true knowledge of Di- 
vine things, and have regarded the Scripture 
records as useful helps, but by no means as es- 
sentially necessary. In this they differed from 
some other Christian professors, who looked to 
the Bible as the source of all spiritual knowl- 
edge, and in some measure limited the agency 
of the Spirit to the unfolding of its meanings. 
As a consequence of this view, they endeavor to 
prepare persons for the exercise of the ministry 
by the study of the Scriptures, and think it one 
of the most important requisites in a minister 
that he should be familiar with the Bible, 
while the true Friend relies more on the voice 
of Christ in his own soul, and the experience he 
has had of the operations of the work of grace. 

From their view as to the source of Divine 
knowledge have arisen the caution Friends 
have felt about encouraging the systematic study 
of the Scriptures, and their jealousy of Bible 
schools, lest they should too much fix the at- 
tention of the reader on the letter and divert it 
from the Spirit. 








The narrative alluded to is as follows: 

“In the year 1835 great excitement prevailed 
in the religious Society of Friends in conse- 
quence of a secession in the meeting of Man- 
chester, induced by Isaac Crewdson adopting 
and preaching doctrines called by him “ evan- 
gelical,” and attacking the doctrines held by 
George Fox, Wm. Penn, Robert Barclay, Ed- 
ward Burrough, Isaac Penington, Samuel Fish- 
er, Thos. Ellwood, and other prominent Friends 
of their day. Subsequently he wrote and pub- 
lished a book called the Beacon. Isaac Crewd- 


son was an accredited minister in the Society of 


Friends, and for a period in unity with the 
body. To subvert the orthodox doctrines as 
held by George Fox and his cotemporaries was 
the object of Isaac Crewdson and his adherents, 
and, to achieve it, Friends in many meetings 
were weekly furnished with printed extracts 
from the early writers of the Society. Some 
of these were garbled, word or words being left. 
out or added in parentheses, materially alter- 
ing the sense. One of these was sent to me 
directed by the hand of a Friend of our meet- 
ing at Exeter, beloved by very many of his 
friends for his kindliness of disposition and prac- 
tical benevolence. Not content with sending 
these extracts weekly into almost every house 
of Friends belonging to Exeter Particular Meet- 
ing, he made visits to denounce the early 
Friends as fanatics. A visit from this dear 
friend to me lasted three-quarters of an hour, 
when he inveighed most vehemently against the 
early Friends and their doctrines, finishing by 
these awful and remarkable words’ viz: ‘I 
hesitate not to say that the doctrines of the early 
Friends are nothing short of the delusions of the 
devil.’ 

* A pause of several minutes ensued, doubt- 
less to give me an opportunity of replying or 
making a remark, either in favor of his asser- 
tions or the reverse. I could have said some- 
thing, much, for my heart was full and sorely 
grieved, but the restraining power was put 
upon me by the Lord’s Holy Spirit—I was not 
permitted to utter one syllable—I sat silent, 
and then this dear Friend again addressed me, 
fearing he had offended me, told me his motive 
was to rescue me from spiritual death and con- 
sequent ruin of my soul. I simply told him I 
was not offended, he took hold of my hand, and 
bade me an affectionate farewell. 

“ The next day he called again, and evidently 
was much dissatisfied with himself on calmly 
reflecting on all he had said. I did not feel 
forbidden to say something to him then. The 
substance of my words was, as well as I can 
recoliect—‘ My friend, I believe thou did not 
mean to offend me by thy language yesterday ; 
thou hast not offended me, but I am grieved in- 
deed that one naturally so kind should express 
himself as thou hast done towards the worthies 
of a brighter day than this, and call in question 
what thou wast taught in thy youth, and pro- 
fessed until lately, whether thou believed it or 
not.” We ever after remained and met in social 
good will, but the religious bond was severed. 
I watched him for years straying from one 
mountain to another. He left, as might be ex- 
pected, the Society of Friends, and joined the 
‘Plymouth Brethren,’ having unity with them 
for a good while—met them in breaking bread, 
preached among them, and seemed to have 
found an ark of refuge in communion with the 
‘saints. But eventually he became dissatis- 
fied, and went to the Wesleyan body to find 
food for his unsatisfied soul. For a time he 
rested in that ark of refuge, but here he did 







not remain. Strange to say, he who proclaimed 
in town and in the country, by way side and 
on the sea shore, ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ,’ told of the great atonement on Calvary, 
of the Lamb slain for the sins of mankind, of 
the efficacy of that blood to cleanse sinners from 
all defilement, should by some new light he 
thought he had received go to the Unitarians 
and receive their doctrine—to what extent I 
cannot say, for there are degrees even in this 
way,—but in this profession of religious belief 
he was found when the angel of death was sent 
to hover over his dw elling, : and in the fluttering 
of his wing to tell him his earthly race was 
nearly run—the sands of time would soon be 
run out. I went to his house to inquire how 
he was, hearing he was ill. I sent up my name 
to his chamber, and was immediately invited 
to go to him. I found him in an agony of soul, 
his arms beseechingly uplifted ; he gave me his 
hand, saying, ‘ Pray for me, oh pray earnestly 
for me!’ My sympathy and distress were so 
great that I could not reply for some little 
time. I then said, ‘ Oh, pray thyself, the door 
is open for all to come boldly to the throne of 
grace. He turned quickly upon me with a 
fixed gaze, saying, ‘Hear me, mark what I say 
and tell it—tell it as my dying testimony. The 
Society of Friends hold the truth, the very 
truth —their doctrines are the very trath of God 
—if they are only carried out’ (this he repeated 
twice, if they are only carried out.) He paused, 
and then with a loud voice said, ‘ Oh God, look 
down in thy wonted mercy and pardon or re- 
ceive me.’ He then signified to bis wife that I 
might leave the room for a short time, but to 
come back to him again. I parted from him 
in agonized silence with a warm pressure of his 
hand and a look of deep sympathy. I was 
asked to sit in the parlor, but I went home to 
my own house and to my bed-chamber, where, 
on bended knees, I supplicated for him as if for 
my own life. Suddenly, like a flash of light- 
ning, all access of words or Spirit were with- 
drawn, and [ rose from my prostrate position 
and sat down amazed at my feelings. Not long 
was I left in uncertainty. A knock at my door 
by a servant revealed to me that the spirit of 
my friend had left its earthly tabernacle, which 
accounted to me the cause of my strange posi- 
tion when pleading for my friend. It has ever 
appeared to me a most remarkable thing, that 
on his death-bed he should so solemnly revoke 
his assertions respecting the Society of Friends 
and their doctrines, and to the very person to 
whom his words of deprecation were addressed. 
It becomes us to be very cautious how we indulge 
in a spirit of judgment ; and necessary indeed is 
it that we build on a sure foundation, and that 
we are not carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, ‘ but keep the faith, which stands not 
in word only, but also in power. Faith gives 
victory over sin, which separates from God. 

“ It is now thirty-two years since these events 
happened, yet they are vividly before me in 
memory, and remembered to my profit and 
establishment (I trust) in that truth I have 
professed and loved. I may add, I know of 
no other profession of religion so truly and en- 
tirely in accordance with Christ’s teaching as 
read in Scripture, than that professed and pos- 
sessed by the early Friends; and my desire is, 
above all else, to possess the eternal substance 
myself, and to follow them as they undoubtedly 
followed Christ Jesus, our only Advocate with 
the Father. 

EvizaBetu Knorr. 

RaATHANGAN, Sixth Month 2lst, 1867. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The debt statement shows a net 
increase in the public debt, less cash in the Treasury 
during Fifth Month, of $5,188,730. Total cash in the 
Treasury, $861,766,970. The Treasury gold reserve at 
the close of business on the Ist instant stood at $106,- 
773,086. 

Half of the world’s product of quinia is used in the 
United States. 

The Pittsburg Prohibition Convention, on the 28th 
ult., nominated Joshua Levering, of Maryland, for 
President of the United States, and Hale Johnson, of 
Illinois, for Vice President. The “dominant issue” 
was adopted, the suppression of the liquor traffic, no 
utterance on the financial question being given. The 
seventh plank, which declared that the citizen should 
not be denied the right to vote on account of sex, was 
adopted only by a small majority. Other clauses are: 
That all citizens should be protected in their right to 
one day’s rest a week. Non-sectarian schools to be 
taught in the English language. Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and Senators directly by the 
people. Exclusion of panper and criminal immi- 
grants. The naturalized citizen not to vote till a year 
after naturalization. Favoring arbitration. After the 
convention had nominated Levering and Johnson, the 
“free silver” element bolted the convention, adopted 
a platform of numerous planks, including that of free 
silver, and nominated C. E. Bentley, of Nebraska, for 
President, and J. H. Southgate, of North Carolina, 
for Vice President. The bolters style themselves “ the 
National Party.” 

Work, it is reported, will shortly begin on a rail- 
road from Nampa, Ida., to the Snake River, an outlet 
for the gold mines in the Owyhee Mountains. Its 
length is seventeen miles, and it is the intention to 
extend it to Silver City, a distance of sixty-three miles. 

West Virginia fruit crop reports show that the yield 
of peaches this year will be enormous. 

‘The Indianapolis News says, “ Israel Hogeland, for- 
merly of this city, now of Chicago, has patented a de- 
vice which will allow a farmer to plough his field, 
harrow it, put in the seed, and, when the crop has 
grown, to harvest it by electricity. The power is 
bronght to the farm from a power-house that serves 
an entire community within a radius of ten miles 
from the farm. The electricity is brought through a 
feed-wire to a wire erected in the fields running on 
all four sides of the field. The farm machinery is 
provided with a trolley, which consists of a wire so 
arranged that it will wind or unwind on a cylinder on 
the back of the machine. The part that touches the 
feed-wire is not like the street-car trolley-wire, but 
fits over the wire, and will slide along as the machine 
goes from one furrow to another.” 

A careful count shows that 32,000 bicycles went 
down the Coney Island cycle path at New York on the 
24th ult. It is not surprising that there were several 
accidents. 

A district comprising 720 city blocks in St. Louis 
was swept by 2 tornadoes on the 27thult. Scarcely a 
building escaped injury, and thonsands are in ruins. 
Steamers in the river in front of St. Louis were sunk 
and excursion boats wrecked and their passengers 
drowned. Railroad trains were overturned and those 
on board killed. The tornadoes were followed by fire 
started by the lightning which came with the rain. 
Up to noon of the Ist inst., report was made that the 
known dead in St. Louis were 196 ; unknown dead in 
St. Lonis, 8; fatally injured in St. Louis, 18; missing 
in St. Louis, 118. Known dead in East St. Louis, 
145; unknown dead in East St. Louis, 3; fatally in- 
jured in East St. Lonis, 2. Total fatally, 490. Re- 
ports from towns in I[llinois and Missouri, outside of 
St. Louis, which were visited by the tornado, show 
that many persons were killed and injured. 

The storm which passed over Erie County, Pa., has 
been very disastrous to the fruit crop. The greatest 
damage was done to the grape crop all along the lake 
shore. The loss is estimated to be about one-third of 
the entire grape crop. 

The storm in Lancaster County, Pa., was the most 
terrible ever known there, resulting in two being killed 
and 31 injured, and in great destruction to property. 
Columbia appeared to be the centre of the storm, while 
Lancaster escaped with a heavy rain. Much damage 
was done in Montgomery and Bucks Counties by the 
same storm. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 426, which 
is 32 more than the previous week, and 21 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- 
going, 218 were males and 208 females: 56 died of 
consumption ; 39 of heart disease; 38 of pneumonia ; 


18 of old age; 17 of diphtheria; 16 of nephritis; 16 
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of inflammation of the brain; 16 of convulsions; 15 
of typhoid fever; 13 of apoplexy ; 13 from casualties ; 
13 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of 
cancer, and 11 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 94; 4’s, reg., 1073 a 108; 
coupon, 109} a 110; 4’s, new, reg., 1164 a 116}; coupon, 
116§ a 116§; 5’s, 1123 a 113}; currency 6’s, 103 a 109. 

Corton.—Middling uplands, 8}c. per pound. 

Freep. — Bran was quoted at $11.50 a $12.50 for 
winter in bulk, and $10.75 to $11.50 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.30 a $2.65; do., extras, 
$2.65 a $2.90 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.10 a $3.30; 
do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.10 a $3.35; do., do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., 
do., patent, $3.55 a $3.75; spring, clear, $2.80 a $3.10; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.50 
a $2.65; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.45: do., straight, $3.45 
a $3.65; do., patent, $3.75 a $4.00. Rye Friour sold 
in a small way at $2.50 per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 

GRAIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 65 a 66c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33 a 33}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25} a 26c. 

Beer CatrLe. — Extra, 44 a 43; good, 4} a 4}c,; 
medium, 3f a 4c.; common, 34 a 3$ec. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 3} a 3}c.; 
medium, 3 a 3}c ; common, 2 a 2}3c. Fall lambs, 33 a 
5}c. Spring lambs, 3 a 7e. 

Hoas.—5 a d}c. for Western, and 4} a 4$c. for State. 

Foreign.—Of the 29,000,000 inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Wales at the last census, 20,800,000, or over 
two-thirds, lived in towns and cities, and only 8,200,- 
000 in the country. In Scotland, one-half of the popu- 
lation lived in towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
though in Ireland the proportion is about one in six. 

Bicycling has become so popular in fashionable 
Hyde Park, London, that the First Commissioner of 
Works is to be asked whether he cannot exclude car- 
riages from the bicycle track for two hours in the 
forenoon, as they are a source of inconvenience and 
danger to the bicyclists. 

It has been discovered by two French scientists that 
most precious stones, such as the ruby, the sapphire 
and the emerald, can readily be told from their imi- 
tations by means of the Réntgen rays. 

The General Electrical Society at Berlin announces 
that an improvement has been made in the Réntgen 
process that enables the interior of the head, the 
larynx, and the action of the lungs and the heart to 
be observed on a flourescent screen. 

The release of all the members of the Reform Com- 
mittee, with the exception of Hammond, Rhodes, 
Farrar and Phillips, the leaders, who were originally 
condemned to death, has caused widespread rejvicing 
in the Transvaal. The release of the four leaders was 
announced on the 2nd instant. 

A terrible accident, resulting in the loss of 1100 
lives, more or less, occurred at Moscow on the 30th 
ult. The popular féte of the coronation ceremonies 
was held on the Hodynsky Plain, opposite the Petroff 
sky Palace, and it is estimated that fully 500,000 per- 
sons attended. Great booths had been constructed on 
the plain, and from them were distributed free food, 
free beer, and also mugs as souvenirs of the occasion. 
Barriers had been erected in the vicinity of the booths 
to prevent excessive crowding. The people in front 
were swept against these barriers, where the enormous 
weight of the surging mass in the rear was thrown 
against them. Mad with pain and fright, the people 
who were crushed against the barriers struggled to get 
away, but their attempts were fruitless. Their shrieks 
were heard, and this had the effect of further inciting 
those in the rear to get forward. Suddenly the bar- 
riers gave way, and, with a rush, the immense throng 
swept forward. Hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren were thrown down, and tostumble and fall meant 
death or serious injury, for no power could check the 
rush of the people, many of whom were in a condition 
of panic. The authorities were helpless, and for a time 
the scene bafiled description. Many persons were 
killed by beirg crushed against the barriers before 
they gave way, and a great number met their deaths 
by being trampled upon. The Czar has taken a most 
practical way of showing his sympathy with those 
families who lost a member in the calamity. He has 
ordered that the sum of 1,000 roubles be paid to each 
bereaved family. 

On the 26th of last month, an electric car, upon 
which there were eighty persons, in crossing Point 
Ellice bridge, near Victoria, British Columbia, left 
the track, and crushing through the railings, fell into 
the water below, a distance of seventy-five feet. All 
the passengers were carried down with the car. Fifty- 
three bodies have been recovered from the bridge 


wreck, and at least three more are known to be migs- 
ing. Itissaid that the bridge which collapsed was 
known to be unsafe, and that heavy cars were run 
over it in spite of that fact. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

ZEBEDEE HAInes, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoou. — The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month Ist. . 
plications for the admission of pupils should be mills 
to WituiaM F. WickersHAM, Principal, 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa, 


A MAN FRIEND—a carpenter, familiar with mill 
work and machinery desires employment. 
Address “ R. H.,” Office of THe FrrEnp. 








Diep, Fifth Month 20th, 1896, at the residence of 
her daughter, Mary B. Evans, Meadville, Pa., Aynig 
E. FreNcH, widow of the late James French, in the 
eighty-first year of her age. From remarks made ex- 
pressive of her wish as to the issue of her illness 
(which was short), it was evident to her friends that 
she was in mercy prepared for the solemn change, 
and that her end was peace. She was a member of 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Med- 
ford, N. J. 


,on Fifth Month 7th, 1896, Poese Courant, of 
Greenwich, Ohio, in her one hundred and first year. 
She was the daughter of Zephaniah and Anna Birdsall, 
and was born in Orange County, New York, First 
Month 22nd, 1796. Some time after her marriage to 
Jasper Coutant, she removed with her husband to 
Monroe County, Pa., and entered upon an active, self- 
denying life in her household. From the more re- 
tine surroundings of her early home, she accepted 
the situation on a rocky, sterile farm, with the rudest 
environment, and with a cheerful philosophy and 
Christian courage. Here their large family of chil- 
dren were trained, and nearly all their bodily wants 
were supplied within the home. From the wool taken 
from the sheep, to the lindsey-woolsey home-made 
clothing, the work was all done in the household. 

As oxen were better adaptel to clearing the stones 
and rocks from the fields, for some time they had no 
horses, and at this period our dear Friend frequently 
walked to meeting, a distance of six miles over a 
rough up-hill and down road. She managed amid all 
these exacting home duties and hard work to have a 
little school for her young children, and invited some 
of the neighbor’s children to join them—an influence 
far-reaching in that rough country — no neighbors 
within half a mile at least. Her influence with her 
children was almost wholly by example. She rarely 
gave advice, but her daily life was the most impres- 
sive preaching. Their devoted faithfulness to her, 
through this long life, was the spontaneous outpouring 
of hearts drawn closely to her from childhood. They 
had few books, and it was before the periodical age, 
but the Bible was at hand daily ; she read it with the 
most natural and appreciative spirit, nothing formal 
or sanctimonious, She made those around her love 
to read it and to feel she found help to go forward with 
faith and serenity, ever looking for Divine guidance, 
and closely following her dear Lord and Master. As 
the children grew to maturity, they emigrated from 
the rocky hill country, to the North Western Reserve 
Ohio, and among them her closing years were spent, 
loving and beloved. The last birthday, First Month 
22nd was a memorable occasion, children, grand- 
children and great grand-children, with a large num- 
ber of loving, interested Friends gathered around 
her; and while her interest in passing things was fad- 
ing away, the Bible was by her side, and Heavenly 
things were uppermost. She was frequently heard re- 
peating portions of the Scriptures, and in expressions 
of thanksgiving and praise. Without disease or much 
suffering she “was not, for God took her.” She was 
throughout her life a full believer in the doctrines 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends. 





WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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